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RA  YER  can  obtain 
everything,  it  can  open  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  shut 
the  gates  of  hell;  it  can  put  a 
holy  constraint  upon  God, 
and  detain  an  Angel  till  he 
leave  a  blessing;  .  .  .  and  all 
those  strange  things  and  se¬ 
cret  decrees  and  unrevealed 
transactions  which  are  above 
the  clouds  and  far  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  stars  shall 
combine  in  ministry  and  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  praying  man. 
Yet  prayer  that  does  all  this 
is  of  itself  nothing  but  an 
ascent  of  the  mind  to  God. 

— ^Jeremy  Taylor 
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Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

A  Letter  to  Every  Friend 
Dear  Friend, 

A  S  Yearly  Meeting  draws  to  a  close  we  unite  to  send 
^\,this  letter  to  you  and  to  all  who  worship  with  you. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  meeting  we  have  been 
urged  to  listen:  to  listen  to  one  another  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  sympathy  and  to  attend  to  “the  Eternal  Lis¬ 
tener,  the  everlasting  God.”  In  the  Swarthmore  Lec¬ 
ture,  it  was  shown  to  us  that  to  “listen”  another’s  soul 
into  a  condition  of  disclosure  and  discovery  might  be 
almost  the  greatest  service  that  any  human  being  ever 
performs  for  another.* 

In  a  deep  experience  of  communion  with  God  and 
with  one  another  in  silent  waiting  we  have  felt  the 
divine  compassion  for  a  world  threatened  with  self- 
destruction,  a  world  too  often  blind  to  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  to  the  significance  of  change 
at  ever-growing  speed,  a  world  so  much  concerned  with 
the  immediate,  the  material,  the  secular. 

We  have  listened  with  thankfulness  to  the  messages 
of  Friends  active  in  the  Society’s  practical  work  and 
able  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  resources  on  which  they 
have  relied.  But  we  have  heard,  too,  the  undertone  of 
the  sufferings  and  longings  of  our  fellow  men  the 
world  over,  from  whom  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
and  with  whom  we  must  identify  ourselves  continually. 
We  are  indeed  our  brother’s  keeper.  What  will 
God  say  to  us  if  we  come  to  Him  alone?  “I  was 
mixed  in  with  them,”  said  John  Woolman,  “and  hence¬ 
forth  I  might  not  consider  myself  as  a  distinct  or  sep¬ 
arate  being.”f 

In  service  in  many  places  Friends  have  sought  to 
cross  political  boundaries  and  racial  barriers,  and  to 
overcome  antipathies  of  groups  and  nations  estranged 
from  one  another.  They  have  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of 
men  and  women,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  laid  on  us  all  by 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  been  heartened  by  the  way  in 
which  some  Friends,  both  younger  and  older,  have 
plunged  courageously  into  difficult  situations,  seeking  a 
witness  to  the  Divine  Spirit  even  in  those  who  have 
repudiated  responsibility  to  God.  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  knowing  something  of  the  cost,  they  have 
come  near  to  sharing  the  pain  and  the  guilt  of  the 
world. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 

*  Where  Words  Come  From,  Douglas  V.  Steere,  page  14. 
See  also  Psalm  139. 

t  The  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  Rancocas  Edition,  page 
308. 
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Editorial  Comments 


The  Cult  of  Reassurance 

R.  NORMAN  VINCENT  PEALE’S  book  The 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking  continues  to  hold  a 
secure  place  on  the  weekly  best-seller  list.  But,  as  Paul 
Hutchinson,  editor  of  The  Christian  Century  pointed 
out  sometime  ago  in  Life,  criticism  of  Dr.  Peale’s  and 
similar  “cults  of  assurance”  is  growing  among  clergymen 
and  psychologists.  The  concern  with  man’s  insecurity 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  widespread  response  to  such  teaching  and 
preaching.  Hutchinson  also  praised  it  for  having  re¬ 
moved  widespread  indifference  to  church  and  religion. 
It  has  assisted  the  clergy  in  applying  psychology  to  its 
ministry  and  has  promoted  legitimate  counseling.  Some 
people  are  helped,  and  our  traditional  optimism  is  being 
furthered.  But  religion  is  “headed  for  a  fall”  when  it  is 
made  an  oversimplified  and  too-magical  solution  for  all 
problems.  Reliance  on  a  set  formula  does  not  always 
work.  The  dark  forces  in  human  nature  and  the  “ruth¬ 
lessness  of  society”  must  never  be  overlooked,  warns  Dr. 
Hutchinson.  The  new  cult  lacks  a  sense  of  life’s  inevi¬ 
table  failures  and  the  need  for  a  faith  in  God’s  own 
redemptive  acts. 

These  are  warnings  not  to  be  dismissed  too  lightly. 
But  opinions  will  remain  as  divided  as  they  seem  to  be 
at  present.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  derive  inspiration 
from  preachers  in  this  movement  will  have  turned  to  it 
because  of  the  depressive  concentration  on  man’s  sinful¬ 
ness  which  conventional  ministry  has  always  tended  to 
stress  more  than  man’s  higher  potentialities.  Modem 
religion  will  have  to  derive  a  lesson  from  the  alleged 
excesses  of  the  successful  “cult  of  reassurance”  lest  the 
indifference  to  ordinary  Christian  teaching  may  yet  in¬ 
crease  in  spite  of  soaring  membership  statistics. 

The  German  Church  and  Rearmament 

The  sharp  disagreements  concerning  rearmament 
which  have  torn  West  Germany  into  two  opposing 
camps  are  also  reflected  in  German  Protestantism.  A 
leading  Protestant  weekly  summed  up  the  reasons  for 
and  against  rearmament  as  they  were  expressed  at  a 


ministers’  conference  in  Wiirttemberg.  Even  those 
Protestant  leaders  favoring  the  EDC  treaty  claim  that 
only  the  “exceptional  circumstances”  of  the  European 
situation  demand  rearmament,  whereas  the  opposition 
not  only  fears  that  it  will  prevent  the  reunion  of  the 
two  German  sectors  but  might  even  lead  to  war.  They 
want  Germany  to  remain  unarmed  within  a  neutral  Eu¬ 
rope  that  is  to  be  the  “third  force”  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  But  even  this  group  does  not  conceal 
its  mistrust  of  the  Russian  ideology.  Political  as  these 
arguments  may  sound,  the  religious  and  moral  decisions 
involved  were  stressed  by  both  groups.  The  church  au¬ 
thorities  admonish  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  tasks  to  separate  personal  opinions  from  their 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  Pastors  are  also  reminded  of  the 
need  for  Christian  charity,  mutual  forbearance,  and  tol¬ 
erance  in  the  present  dilemma. 

In  Brief 

A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modem  Russian  is 
about  to  appear  in  Moscow,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  Reverend  John  Drewett,  Lothbury,  England.  On  a 
visit  to  Russia  he  found  the  libraries  well  stocked  with 
Christian  literature,  especially  the  Leningrad  Seminary. 
He  represented  the  Committee  of  the  United  Society  for 
Chrisitian  literature. — The  Association  of  Airline 
Stewardesses  has  asked  the  American  airlines  to  dis¬ 
continue  in-flight  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Alco¬ 
hol  serving  in  pictures  of  airline  advertising  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  feature.  Intoxicated  passengers  are  always  a 
nuisance  and  frequently  an  outright  menace.  “It  is 
regrettable  that  the  airlines  had  to  wait  for  the  steward¬ 
esses  to  make  an  issue  of  such  annoyances,”  says  The 
Christian  Century. — ^Two  Atlantic  City  repiorts  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  stated  that  in  the  age 
group  from  50  to  70,  33  of  100,000  nonsmokers  die  from 
cancer  of  the  lung,  whereas  the  rate  for  regular  cigarette 
smokers  is  246.  The  incidence  of  cancer  increases  with 
the  amount  of  packs  regularly  smoked.  No  essential 
difference  in  this  ratio  was  found  to  exist  between 
country  and  city  population.  Opinions  on  the  effect  of 
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cigar  and  pipe  smoking  differed. — As  a  result  of  medi¬ 
cal  findings,  it  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  out  of  about 
40,000,000  smokers  have  stopped  smoking  cigarettes  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  and  a  half. — "Operation  Alert,"  test¬ 
ing  in  mid-June  our  protective  measures  against  an 
atomic  attack,  lasted  three  days  and  proved  that  shelter, 
medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing  were  woefully  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  a  real  emergency.  It  was  assumed  that 
hydrogen  bombs  had  killed  about  8,200,000  people,  in¬ 
jured  6,550,000,  and  contaminated  vast  areas  with 
atomic  fallout. — Spanish  authorities  have  consented  to 
recognize  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
as  legal. — The  secretary  of  the  future  German  army,  Hen- 


Blank,  had  his  telephone  number  changed.  Until  re¬ 
cently  it  had  been  1870/71,  the  years  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. — No  fewer  than  50,000  political  exiles 
have  found  refuge  in  Mexico  City.  Most  of  them  are 
Spanish  exiles,  but  many  came  also  from  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  as  well  as  from  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and 
Venezuela. — St.  Mark’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Elmsford,  New  York,  is  holding  drive-in  church  serv¬ 
ices  every  Sunday  during  the  summer.  The  services  are 
held  at  the  Drive-In  Theater  on  Saw  Mill  Road,  with 
loudspeakers  and  hymn  sheets  provided  by  the  theater 
management. 


Accent  on  What  Is  Vital 

By  WILMINA  ROWLAND 


A  NOVELIST  writes  of  a  youth  who  says:  “There 
is  enough  chaos  in  me  for  the  Lord  to  create  an¬ 
other  universe  out  of."  This  is  true  not  only  for  him 
but  for  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  Note  that  it  is  creative 
chaos;  for  the  youth  recognizes  that  God  can  bring  a 
universe  of  order  from  it. 

The  late  Eduard  Lindemann  once  said  that  people 
ask  the  most  important  questions  of  their  lives  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six.  And,  he  said,  the  job  of  the 
church,  the  university,  and  the  home  is  to  recall  a  per¬ 
son  to  the  asking  of  these  same  important  questions 
when  he  is  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 

For  me,  this  is  what  is  vital:  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  alienation  in  life,  of  separation  of  persons  from 
one  another,  and  to  discover  how  to  overcome  aliena¬ 
tion.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

Alienation  from  Others 

We  are,  all  of  us,  separated  from  one  another.  Up 
to  a  point,  this  is  the  human  condition,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  extraordinary.  But  in  our  time  the  isolation 
of  human  beings  from  one  another  is  so  widespread, 
and  so  abysmal,  that  there  are  few  of  us  who  escape  its 
crippling  effects.  We  feel  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  We  draw  back  into  ourselves,  afraid  of  others 
and  what  they  might  be  able  to  do  to  us — to  our  self¬ 
esteem  by  their  superiority,  to  our  temporary  sense  of 
security  by  their  competitiveness.  We  often  feel  rejected. 
We  cannot  find  the  hidden  center  of  another  individual; 
we  can’t  free  ourselves  of  our  concern  with  our  own 

Wilmina  Rowland  is  executive  secretary  of  the  United  Church 
Women,  an  organization  comprising  ten  million  members.  This 
spring  she  delivered  the  above  address  as  the  convocation  speech 
during  Religion-in-Life  Week  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


existence  enough  to  meet,  unhampered,  the  essential 
person  in  another  human  being. 

We  try  to  cover  up  this  sense  of  alienation  and  lone¬ 
liness  by  a  furious  round  of  activities,  by  yielding  to  the 
terrible  pressure  for  success  on  campus  and  a  good  job 
afterward.  We  are  full  of  anxiety  about  how  we  are 
doing  in  all  of  this.  We  are  a  part  of  what  David  Ries- 
man  calls  “The  Lonely  Crowd." 

Contemporary  novels  and  plays  are  full  of  such  lonely, 
isolated  persons.  One  of  the  most  tragic  of  them  is  Willy 
Loman  in  Death  of  a  Salesman,  by  Arthur  Miller.  Willy 
symbolizes  the  plight  of  modem  man,  who  attempts  to 
nourish  his  needs  as  a  tender,  sensitive  human  being, 
eager  for  affection,  wanting  to  be  accepted  and  loved, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  depersonalize  himself  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  demands  of  the  competitive  society  which 
requires  men  to  alienate  themselves  from  others.  The 
depersonalizing  demands  are  represented  by  the  role 
Willy  attempts  to  play  as  a  clever,  deceptive  salesman, 
“wowing”  the  sharp  merchants  of  Boston,  Waterbury, 
Portland,  Bangor.  The  cost  of  this  self-division  is  that 
Willy  loses  the  very  things  he  needs  most,  the  affection 
of  his  sons,  the  serenity  to  work  in  his  garden,  and 
finally  he  loses  his  own  capacity  to  offer  and  receive 
love  freely.  Here  is  the  ultimate  in  separation  from 
others,  that  we  can  no  longer  love,  that  we  are  unable 
to  accept  the  love  of  others.  This  tragic  loss  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  play  by  Willy’s  taking  his  own  life. 

Alienation  from  Self 

Alienation  has  another  dimension.  We  are  alienated 
from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  others.  Man  against  Him¬ 
self  is  not  only  the  title  of  a  book;  it  is  the  statement  of 
a  fact  we  have  all  experienced,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
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We  are  split  within  ourselves.  We  move  against  ourselves 
with  hate  and  despair.  We  are  used  to  hearing  people 
condemn  self-love.  Actually,  it  is  precisely  the  lack  of 
true  self-love — it  is  self-hate  and  selfishness,  combined, 
which  prevent  us  from  loving  others.  He  who  is  able  to 
love  himself  is  able  to  love  others  also.  He  who  has 
learned  to  overcome  self-contempt  has  overcome  con¬ 
tempt  for  others.  But  the  tragedy  of  our  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  great  and  merci¬ 
ful  love  toward  ourselves. 

This  alienation  from  ourselves  is  more  acute  in  this 
kind  of  civilization  than  in  some  periods  of  the  past, 
but  basically  it,  too,  like  alienation  from  others,  is  a 
fact  of  human  existence.  Saint  Paul  describes  it  in  his 
famous  words,  "For  I  do  not  do  the  good  I  desire,  but 
rather  the  evil  that  I  do  not  desire.” 

Doing  the  evil  we  don’t  want  to  do,  not  being  able 
to  do  the  things  we  do  want  to  do,  being  divided  within 
ourselves,  all  this  produces  that  curious  sense  of  hollow¬ 
ness,  of  emptiness,  of  unreality,  that  many  of  us  have 
experienced  at  some  time  or  other.  T.  S.  Eliot  puts  it 
this  way: 

We  are  the  hollow  men 
We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 
Headpiece  filled  with  straw 
Shape  without  form 

Paralyzed  force,  gesture  without  motion.  .  .  . 

Alienation  from  God 

There  is  a  third  level  where  we  ex^rience  aliena¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  only  from  ourselves,  not  only  from  others, 
but  from  God.  It  is  my  conviction — and  it  is  what  I 
believe  is  vital — that  our  estrangement  from  God  is  the 
root  of  our  estrangement  from  ourselves,  and  from  other 
people.  The  Germans  have  a  word  for  it:  Mensch 
means  man;  and  in  German  there  is  also  the  term  Un- 
mensch — man  who  is  not  himself.  This  is  man  who  is 
separated  from  God,  the  source  of  his  being  as  a  man. 

As  we  think  of  alienation  from  God,  let  us  go  back 
to  Willy  Loman  for  a  moment.  For  him,  God  was  dead. 
Willy  was  completely  estranged  from  Him;  he  experi¬ 
enced  nothing  of  the  love  of  God  which  might  have 
shown  him  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love  and  value 
himself.  And  not  loving  and  valuing  himself,  he  was 
unable  to  protect  himself  from  being  destroyed  by  a 
society  which  did  not  love  and  value  him.  The  author 
obDeath  of  a  Salesman  writes  of  his  character: 

The  tragedy  of  Willy  Loman  is  that  he  gave  his  life, 
or  sold  it,  in  order  to  justify  the  waste  of  it.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  a  man  who  believed  that  he  alone  was  not 
meeting  the  qualifications  laid  down  for  mankind  by 


those  clean-shaven  frontiersmen  who  inhabit  the 
peaks  of  broadcasting  and  advertising  offices.  From 
those  forests  of  canned  goods  high  up  near  the  sky, 
he  heard  the  thundering  command  to  succeed  as  it 
ricocheted  down  the  newspaper  canyons  of  his  city, 
heard  not  a  human  voice,  but  a  wind  of  a  voice  to 
which  no  human  being  can  reply  in  kind,  except  to 
stare  in  the  mirror  at  a  failure. 

And  we  can  add  to  what  Arthur  Miller  has  said  that 
the  problem  was  on  a  deeper  level  still — that  Willy  did 
not  hear  a  human  voice,  nor  did  he  hear  the  voice  of 
God — a  voice  that  might  have  given  him  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  awareness  of  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

Acceptance  of  the  Self  by  God 

What  is  the  word  that  God  speaks  to  the  Willy  Lo- 
mans  of  the  world,  to  you  and  to  me,  as  we  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  alienated  from  ourselves  and  from  others? 
In  the  midst  of  our  despair  about  ourselves,  what  does 
He  say?  It  is  not  in  the  first  place  a  demand  which  He 
makes  upon  us;  it  is  not  first  of  all  a  call  to  commitment. 
It  is  instead  the  word  that  we  are  loved  and  accepted  by 
Him,  despite  our  unloveableness,  despite  our  inability 
to  accept  ourselves.  It  is  the  word  which  God  spoke  with 
unique  clarity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  was 
rejected  with  the  last  word  in  rejection;  his  mission  was 
almost  completely  misunderstood,  and  he  himself  was 
finally  killed  by  those  who  most  misunderstood  him. 
Yet  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
saying,  ‘Though  you  reject  me,  I  overcome  that  rejec¬ 
tion  by  not  accepting  it.  Though  you  hate  me,  I  over¬ 
come  that  hatred  by  loving  and  accepting  you  in  spite 
of  it.  Though  you  do  not  believe  in  me,  I  believe  in 
you — for  you  are  worth  believing  in,  despite  what  you 
think  of  yourself.” 

When  we  understand  that  God  is  saying  this  to  us, 
when  we  realize  that  we  are  accepted  in  spite  of  being 
unacceptable,  Paul  Tillich’s  word  for  it  is  that  we  are 
“struck  by  God’s  grace.” 

What  does  this  mean,  to  be  "struck  by  God’s  grace’’? 
It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  suddenly  believe  that  God  ex¬ 
ists,  or  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour,  or  that  the  Bible  con¬ 
tains  the  truth.  Belief  is  almost  contrary  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  grace. 

Nor  does  grace  simply  mean  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  our  moral  self-control,  in  our  fight  against 
our  specific  faults.  Moral  progress  may  be  a  result  of 
grace,  but  it  is  not  grace  itself,  and  it  can  even  prevent 
us  from  receiving  grace. 

The  grace  of  God  does  not  come  to  us  as  the  result 
of  our  striving,  or  of  trying  to  force  it  upon  ourselves. 
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No,  God’s  grace  comes  to  us  in  other  ways  than  through 
our  striving.  It  strikes  us  when  we  are  in  great  pain 
and  restlessness,  when  we  go  along  through  a  meaning¬ 
less  and  empty  life,  when  we  know  we  have  increased 
the  isolation  of  someone  else  by  something  we  have  done. 
It  strikes  us  when  our  disgust  for  ourselves,  our  weak¬ 
ness,  our  hostility,  our  lack  of  direction  have  become 
intolerable  to  us.  Sometimes  it  strikes  us  through  another 
human  being,  who  by  his  acceptance  of  us  enables  us  to 
accept  ourselves  again,  and  thus  is  the  means  through 
which  God’s  grace  reaches  us.  Sometimes  we  experience 
God’s  grace  more  directly,  as  though  a  voice  broke  into 
our  darkness  and  misery  and  said,  as  Tillich  puts  it, 
'Tou  are  accepted.  You  are  accepted  by  that  which  is 
greater  than  you,  and  the  name  of  which  you  do  not 
know.  Do  not  ask  for  the  name  now;  perhaps  you  will 
find  it  later.  Do  not  try  to  do  anything  now;  perhaps 
later  you  will  do  much.  .  .  .  Simply  accept  the  fact  that 
you  are  accepted!  .  .  .  Nothing  is  demanded  of  this  ex¬ 
perience,  no  religious  or  moral  or  intellectual  presup¬ 
position,  nothing  but  acceptance.” 

Does  this  seem  surprising?  Perhaps  it  does,  for  the 
American  genius  for  activity  has  made  us  feel  that  even 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  we  must  first  of  all  do  some¬ 
thing  ourselves.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to  realize  that 
the  simple  act  of  acceptance  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  life  for  us.  Because  we  have  been  accepted  by 
Him  who  is  greater  than  we,  we  accept  ourselves.  I  ac¬ 
cept  myself  because  God  can  accept  me,  despite  what 
He  knows  me  to  be.  When  I  can  say  yes  to  myself,  peace 
enters  in  to  make  me  whole,  self-hate  and  self-contempt 
disappear,  and  my  self  is  reunited  with  itself. 

Acceptance  of  Others 

This  acceptance — this  grace — works  a  kind  of  miracle 
in  us.  Because  we  no  longer  feel  self-contempt,  we  find 
that  we  no  longer  have  contempt  for  others.  Thus  we 
experience  the  power  of  grace  in  our  relations  to  others. 
We  are  able  freely  to  communicate  with  others  on  more 
than  a  superficial  level;  we  are  able  both  to  understand 
another  person’s  words  and  to  express  to  him  what  has 
reality  for  us. 

This  acceptance  of  the  life  of  others  makes  us  able 
to  overcome  the  tragic  separations  of  our  times.  Be¬ 
cause  we  see  that  we  are  reunited  with  life  and  that  all 
life  belongs  to  God,  it  is  a  natural  result  that  in  our 
gratitude  and  sense  of  belonging  we  accept  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  helping  to  bridge  the  separations  all 
about  us.  The  separations  are  many — between  the 
generations,  between  the  sexes,  between  classes,  between 
the  nations,  between  the  races,  even  the  alienation  be¬ 


tween  man  and  nature.  If  we  are  concerned  with  these 
separations,  we  find  ourselves  taken  straight  into  the 
problems  all  about  us — the  problem  of  the  university 
as  a  community  of  learning,  of  freedom  in  society,  of 
the  unity  of  national  life,  of  international  understand¬ 
ing,  of  our  way  of  daily  life  as  being,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  our  vocation,  our  calling — of  the  problems  of  sex 
in  relation  to  love  and  marriage,  and  the  problems  of 
family  living. 

A  New  Life 

Once  God’s  acceptance  of  us  has  been  accepted,  and 
its  grace  experienced,  everything,  including  our  involve¬ 
ment  in  such  problems  as  these  I  have  just  mentioned, 
exists  in  a  different  perspective.  We  continue  to  dis¬ 
appoint  ourselves;  we  again  do  the  things  we  do  not 
want  to  do,  and  we  are  still  not  able  to  do  the  things 
we  want  to  do.  We  still  feel  the  pain  of  human  life. 
We  are  wounded  by  other  people.  We  are  horribly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  threats  and  uncertainties  of  the  present  world 
order.  But  we  find  that  there  is  now  a  difference.  We 
can  accept  all  of  this,  our  own  shortcomings,  the  hurt 
that  others  give  to  us,  the  terrors  of  our  world,  in  a 
different  way. 

When  we  want  God  to  reach  out  and  touch  us,  and 
when  He  does,  we  know  we  are  accepted  by  Him  who 
gives  the  universe  its  meaning  and  our  lives  their  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  joy  and  dignity  of  that  experience,  we  find 
that  we  can  accept  others,  and  in  the  transformation 
this  works,  we  discover  that  we  can  accept  others,  and 
our  responsibility  for  them  and  for  our  world.  Alan 
Baton  is  right  to  call  this  a  miracle. 

At  Santa  Ana 

By  Bruce  Cutler 
Working,  a  hummingbird 
dindles  in  the  pink 
of  saging  rock  and  ash  that  gird 
a  crater’s  brink. 

Working,  the  hummingbird 

prospects  something  alone 

that  outcrops  where  his  wings  have  whirred 

and  feather  shone. 

Winking  in  heaven’s  eve 
he  climbs.  Rocks  unclose 
all  along  the  mountain  that  he’s  by, 
reconstructing  the  rose. 
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Friends  Visiting:  Russia 

HE  group  of  six  Friends  visiting  Russia  arrived  at  Lenin¬ 
grad  on  June  2  and  was  met  by  Bishop  Orlov  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  a  representative  of  Intourist.  Several 
reports  from  the  group  have  reached  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  from  which  we 
can  take  only  the  most  imjwitant  facts.  This  brief  resume 
cannot  reflect  the  lively  spirit  of  the  letters  and  must  pass 
over  the  many  touching  human-interest  experiences  that  were 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  each  of  the  delegates. 

Right  after  their  arrival  they  attended  a  Baptist  service 
with  about  2,000  worshipers,  many  of  them  older  women, 
but  “with  quite  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  men  and  children.” 
Friends  spoke  to  the  assembled  group,  with  William  Edgerton 
interpreting  their  good  wishes  from  Friends  in  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  the  visits  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  Friends 
divided  into  groups  for  various  purposes.  In  Moscow  they 
were  again  met  by  Baptist  leaders,  who  not  only  proved  to 
be  as  charming  hosts  as  the  Leningrad  Baptists  but  also  gave 
them  a  good  over-all  picture  of  Russian  religious  life.  There 
are  15  million  Old  Believers  in  Russia  and  100,000  Molokhans, 
a  group  split  off  from  the  original  Doukhobortsi.  A  small 
group  of  Methodists  consists  mostly  of  Esthonians,  Lithua¬ 
nians,  and  Latvians.  "Billy  Graham  has  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Russia  and  expects  to  come!” 

Several  Friends  spoke  at  the  Moscow  Baptist  Church, 
which  they  described  as  being  “jammed  full.”  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  Baptists  is  estimated  at  520,000  members,  with 
about  three  million  "friends”  and  attenders. 

Everywhere  Friends  did  some  visiting  of  shopping  centers, 
libraries,  book  stores,  and  higher  places  of  learning,  and  made 
valuable  contacts  with  scholars  and  scientific  leaders.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  Leningrad,  “Moscow  strikes  us  as  a  vibrant,  colorful 
city.” 

Clarence  Pickett  and  Wroe  Alderson  visited  the  American 
Embassy,  where  they  were  not  only  cordially  received  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Bohlen  but  had  also  pleasant  conversations  with  other 
members  of  the  Embassy  p>ersonnel.  Visits  to  national  shrines, 
such  as  the  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  museums,  an  agricultural 
exhibition,  the  famous  Tretiakov  art  gallery,  a  p>erformance 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater,  the  Kremlin,  and  similar  occasions 
alternated  with  more  official  contacts.  Two  Friends  saw  Mr. 
Chugunov  of  the  All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
with  Foreign  Countries,  who  encouraged  them  about  the 
possibility  of  establishing  scholarly  contacts  and  exchanges 
between  research  grouprs.  On  June  7  Friends  had  luncheon 
with  the  Moscow  Baptists  in  the  Baptist  Church,  who  gave 
the  impression  of  being  a  flourishing  group  of  4,000  mem¬ 
bers  able  to  defray  their  expenses,  including  the  paying  of 
rent  for  their  church  edifice,  without  difficulty. 

^In  Zagorsk  Friends  visited  the  Moscow  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  and  the  Troitsk  Sergeivsk  Monastery.  They  were  “im¬ 
mediately  impressed  with  the  architectural  richness  of  the 
monastery.”  They  learned  that  20,000  Orthodox  churches 
are  in  use  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  most  of  them  staffed  with  one  or 


two  priests.  There  are  eight  theological  seminaries  and  two 
academies,  with  a  total  of  2,000  young  men  training  for  the 
priesthood. 

There  were,  of  course,  more  sightseeing  trips,  a  ride  on 
the  famous  Moscow  subway,  a  visit  to  the  free  peasant  mar¬ 
ket,  where  peasants  sold  their  produce  in  free  trade,  numerous 
pleasant  chats  with  all  kinds  of  people  who  spoke  Russian, 
French,  or  German,  and  repeated  assurances  by  everyone  that 
the  Russian  pteople  want  to  live  in  peace.  Four  Friends 
visited  the  33-story  Moscow  University,  where  6,000  of  tlie 
16,000  students  are  housed;  it  is  attended  also  by  800  foreign 
students.  William  Edgerton  became  closely  acquainted  with 
the  professor  of  history,  who  agreed  that  “the  world  was  now 
too  small  for  us  to  afford  anything  but  peace”  and  made  a 
plea  for  peaceful  competition  between  Russia  and  the  West. 

The  strong  cultural  interests  of  the  Russian  people  were 
evident  everywhere.  Air  hostesses  and  travelers  in  trains  and 
subway  were  reading  good  literature  and  were  always  eager 
to  engage  in  a  conversation  on  books.  Book  stores  were  in¬ 
variably  overcrowded,  and  the  Russians  “have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  good  reading.”  The  books  f>eople  ask  for  are 
good  literature. 

According  to  newspap>er  reports,  Clarence  E.  Pickett  hatl 
an  opportunity  to  hand  over  to  Andrei  Gromyko,  acting 
Foreign  Secretary,  a  plan  for  checking  any  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment  that  might  be  arrived  at  in  present  negotiations. 
Gromyko  evinced  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  have  International  Labor  Office  inspectors  assume 
this  delicate  task,  which  has  in  the  past  been  an  unsolved  point 
of  controversy.  Gtomyko,  who  was  acquainted  with  Clarence 
Pickett,  promised  to  study  the  matter  sympathetically.  William 
Edgerton  served  as  an  interpreter  during  the  interview. 

The  delegates  comprising  the  group  engaged  in  this  excit¬ 
ing  venture  consist  of  the  following  Friends:  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Wroe  Alderson,  William  B.  Edgerton,  Eleanor  Zel- 
liot,  Hugh  W.  Moore,  and  Stephen  G.  Cary.  Several  of  these 
Friends  have  been  on  the  committee  preparing  the  booklet 
Speak  Truth  to  Power,  a  copy  of  which  they  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Nicholai  of  Moscow.  (Later:  Two  of  these 
Friends  have  now  returned  to  the  United  States.) 

Vesper 

By  Jenny  Krueger 
As  the  tenuous,  pale  moon 
Turns  each  thrawn  cloud  bright. 

Pulling  vagrant  mists  to  shape 
And  mature  the  night. 

Guide  my  darkling  thoughts,  O  God, 

Flood  me  with  the  Inner  Light. 

Make  Thy  resting  here,  O  God, 

Till  absorbed  am  I, 

Like  a  roadside  puddle 
Luminous  with  sky. 
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Merging:  Traffic 

Letter  from  the  Past — 152 

A  RNOLD  TOYNBEE  has  said  somewhere  that  man- 
J[\,  kind  has  two  kinds  of  escapism — utopianism  on 
the  one  hand  and  archaism  on  the  other.  The  recent 
merger  of  the  two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  has 
moved  some  of  us  from  one  of  these  extremes  to  the 
other.  Thirty-odd  years  ago  such  an  event  seemed  very 
remote  and  improbable.  Today  this  column  with  its 
usual  backward  look  is  inclined  to  review  various  prec¬ 
edents  and  memories  connected  with  the  new  fait 
accompli. 

In  addition  to  references  publicly  made  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  joint  committees,  and  preludes  leading  up  to 
this  event,  like  the  Philadelphia  General  Meeting,  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  a  small  but  valuable  undertaking 
as  far  back  as  1912.  Six  young  Friends  of  each  of  the 
two  Yearly  Meetings  quietly  organized  themselves  into 
a  study  group — they  were  six  men  and  six  women — to 
study  for  themselves  objectively  the  facts  ascertainable 
about  the  Separation  of  their  predecessors  in  1827.  First¬ 
hand  accounts  on  each  side  were  collected  from  attics 
or  libraries,  and  the  whole  episode  was  re-examined  in 
detail  with  an  attempt  to  fathom  the  social,  the  personal, 
the  emotional,  and  the  theological  aspects  of  the  slow 
development  culminating  in  the  last  united  sessions  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  results  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  but 
the  effects  were  leavening,  one  suspects,  beyond  that 
dozen  Friends.  Nine  of  them  are  still  living,  and  several 
attended  the  1955  sessions.  They  are  “elderly”  now, 
but  for  40  years  they  have  been  deliberately  and  in¬ 
telligently  "confused”  in  contrast  to  the  traditional 
oversimplified  partisan  views  of  their  respective  Yearly 
Meetings. 

While  the  union  or  reunion  of  religious  bodies  is 
much  in  the  air  today,  the  Philadelphia  merger  of  1955 
is  one  of  the  first  in  Quakerism.  One  other  preceded  it 
ten  years  ago  when  in  New  England  the  two  Yearly 
Meetings,  "Gumeyite”  and  “Wilburite,”  joined  into 
one,  together  with  some  “independent”  meetings  in  the 
area.  It  was  in  that  area  that  the  division  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  Friends  began  in  1845,  just  a  hundred  years  before, 
though  it  spread  later  to  six  Yearly  Meetings  in  other 

The  enumeration  of  this  series  started  in  the  Friends  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  beginning  with  the  year  1941.  We  have  occasionally  been 
indiscrete  enough  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author.  Those 
who  are  still  mystified  will  not  have  much  trouble  assigning  the 
unique  combination  of  scholarship,  journalistic  skill,  and  quixotic 
humor  which  diaracterizes  the  series  to  but  one  living  Friend. 


areas.  In  like  manner  the  Philadelphia  area  was  the 
first  of  seven  areas  to  have  an  Orthodox-Hicksite  divi¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  appropriately  the  first  area  to  witness 
organic  reunion,  though  at  an  interval  of  considerably 
more  than  the  centennial. 

The  mind  today  goes  back  to  earlier  united  sessions. 
I  will  not  dwell  again  on  the  tragic  events  of  1827,  but 
one  thinks  of  other  years.  There  was  the  initial  gather¬ 
ing  held  at  Burlington  in  1681.  Its  simple  minutes  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  imagination  recall  those  early  settlers  on 
the  Delaware  in  all  the  expectancy  and  uncertainty  of 
a  new  experience,  when,  as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  “reli¬ 
gion  stands  on  tiptoe.” 

Mention  was  made  this  year  of  another  .session  nearly 
200  years  ago,  when  in  1758  at  the  urging  of  John  Wool- 
man  the  Yearly  Meeting,  after  70  years  of  uneasy  con¬ 
science,  definitely  decided  to  oust  slaveholding  from 
its  borders. 

This  year’s  agenda  brought  back  to  my  mind  those 
of  another  year,  17%,  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  ap¬ 
pointed  its  first  committee  of  outreach,  for  the  gradual 
civilization  of  the  Indians  (Tunesassa),  planned  the 
establishment  of  a  boarding  school  (Westtown),  and 
decided  that  applicants  for  membership  in  the  Society 
were  not  to  be  excluded  for  reasons  of  race  or  color. 
Rebecca  Jones  wrote  to  an  English  Friend  at  this  time: 
I  expect  thou  hast  accounts  of  our  great  works  which 
are  in  contemplation, — such  as  attempting  to  civilize 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  establish  a 
Boarding  school  after  the  manner  of  your  Ackworth; 
build  a  large  meeting  house  [Fourth  and  Arch]  after 
your  example  to  accommodate  both  sexes  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  admit  black  people  into  society 
fellowship,  etc.,  etc. 

No  wonder  that  the  gathering  seemed  to  the  aging 
minister  a  landmark  of  forward-looking  initiative  that 
she  could  hardly  expect  to  see  carried  out. 

The  classic  precedent  to  the  event  here  under  review 
is  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  in  our  Quaker  history 
but  much  earlier.  More  than  25  centuries  ago  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  living  in  exile,  combined  two  forecasts 
regarding  his  shattered  people.  One  is  the  familiar  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  of  which  he  prophesied  that 
breath  would  come  from  God  and  the  bones  would  live. 
The  other  has  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  nation  into 
two  nations  ever  since  the  death  of  Solomon  over  300 
years  before.  The  prophet  was  told  to  take  a  stick  and 
write  upon  it  “Judah  and  the  tribes  associated  with 
him"  and  another  stick  and  write  upon  it  "Joseph,  i.e., 
Ephraim,  and  the  tribes  associated  with  him"  and  to 
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join  the  two  together  that  they  might  become  one  in 
his  hand.  This  action  is  symbolic  of  the  union  which 
God  Himself  promised  the  prophet  He  would  bring 
about  between  the  long  sundered  segments  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  "and  they  shall  be  no  more  two  nations, 
neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all  .  .  .  so  shall  they  be  my  people  and  I  will 
be  their  God.”.  Whether  reunion  is  the  result  of  new 
life  or  whether  the  new  life  is  the  result  of  reunion,  the 
37th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  does  not  say,  but  it  combines 
them  both.  This  makes  a  happy  omen. 

Now  AND  Then 


Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1955 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

The  world  situation  and  the  desjjerate  needs  of 
men  and  women  can  never  be  met  adequately  save 
through  a  message  from  God.  That  message  of  God’s 
love,  given  by  precept  and  through  the  suffering,  death, 
and  victory  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  word  for  today.  And 
it  must  be  spoken  and  lived  by  men  and  women  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  in  our  meetings  for  worship  that  the  life  and 
work  of  our  Society  are  founded,  for  it  is  the  chief  end 
of  man  to  glorify  God.  We  must  pray  without  ceasing 
and  make  prayer  the  constant  background  for  all  our 
work.  But  let  us  not  pray  for  peace  of  mind  so  long  as 
men  are  unable  to  live  together  as  brothers,  nor  until 
the  whole  world  has  been  delivered  from  fear  and 
hatred  and  has  responded  to  the  divine  call  to  unity 
and  mutual  help.  Let  us  bring  men  to  Christ  and  pray 
for  enlightment  to  speak  to  our  neighbors  of  the  joy 
to  be  known  in  fellowship  in  the  love  of  God. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 

Harold  Reed,  Clerk 

Books 

THE  CHOICE  BEFORE  US.  By  Rachel  R.  Cadbury.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  Religious  Education  Committee,  Friends  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  1955.  Please  order  from  Friends  Central 
Bureau,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  50  pages. 
25  cents 

I  wish  that  all  young  parents  could  read  this  pamphlet. 
Better  than  reading,  of  course,  is  to  be  in  a  group  of  any 
aged  adults  where  each  chapter  is  used  as  a  springboard  to 
discussion.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  prepared. 
Questions,  suggested  topics,  and  recommended  books  increase 
the  value  of  each  presentation. 

In  each  chapter  of  three  or  four  pages,  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  “Prayer,”  "Meeting  for  Worship,"  "Maturity,” 


"Family  Relationships,”  "Peace  of  Mind,”  etc,  Rachel  Cad¬ 
bury  has  given  a  wealth  of  material.  More  important,  she  has 
given  freely  of  her  own  inner  faith  and  hope,  of  her  gaiety 
and  quiet  mind.  Once  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  stopped 
at  her  house  for  an  hour’s  visit,  my  friend  said,  "Oh,  what 
wouldn’t  I  give  to  live  where  I  could  drop  in  frequently  for 
a  talk  with  Rachel  Cadbury!”  The  twelve  "talks”  give  the 
reader  just  that  feeling,  that  he  has  had  a  talk  and  received 
sound  counsel  for  a  particular  situation.  A  Young  Friend, 
having  been  asked  to  serve  on  a  committee  right  after  the 
publication  of  this  little  book,  said  she  turned  to  it  for  author¬ 
ity,  in  order  to  feel  justified  in  saying  "No."  Rachel  Cadbury’s 
good  sense,  her  mature  judgment,  her  warm  affection,  her  own 
life  of  prayer  shine  through  the  pages  of  The  Choice  Before 
Us. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


LIGHT  IN  THE  RIGGING.  By  Helen  Corse  Barney. 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  225  pages.  $3.00 

Friendly  motivation  toward  nonviolence  and  the  love  for 
a  Quaker  maiden  can  do  wonders  in  changing  the  person¬ 
ality  of  even  the  greatest  warrior.  This  is  aptly  revealed  in 
a  most  captivating  story  of  life  on  board  an  English  man-of-war 
in  the  year  1659. 

From  the  time  John  Rigby  and  his  three  companions 
rescue  Anne  Perry  and  her  small  Negro  slave,  Aaron,  from  a 
doomed  English  vessel  headed  for  the  new  world  until  the  time 
Anne  is  transfered  to  another  ship  bound  for  America  for 
her  safety,  therfr  seemed  to  be  a  "spirit  of  calmness,”  often 
referred  to  as  "witchery”  by  the  men,  aboard  the  Albatross. 

In  Light  in  the  Rigging  Helen  Corse  Barney  has  combined 
adventure  and  romance,  producing  a  gripping  novel. 

Eleanor  B.  Prettyman 


THE  ROGUE  AND  THE  WITCH,  By  J.  Edward  Newton. 

Abelard-Schuman,  Inc.,  New  York.  276  pages.  $3.50 

'This  novel  about  Quakers  is  written  by  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  it  deals  with  both  Puritans  and  Friends  in  the 
colonial  times  in  Boston.  Friends  all  know  that  there  is  not 
in  a  normal  Quaker  life  a  sufficiently  dramatic  theme  as  a, 
basis  for  a  novel,  and  so  writers  have  to  create  one,  usually 
portraying  dissolute  Quakers,  rebellious  children,  and  angry 
parents.  This  author  has  a  different  theme.  He  deals  with  a 
Quaker  "Rogue,”  a  young  girl,  so  called  because  branded 
with  the  letter  "R”  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and 
with  a  young  man  lately  over  from  England  to  be  assistant  to 
Cotton  Mather  in  the  church  and  declared  a  "witch”  in  that 
fever-ridden  age  so  like  our  own.  While  the  Quaker  historian 
discerns  some  mistakes  in  the  background  of  this  story,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  Quaker  novel  in  which  the  daughter  is  loyal, 
though  tom  by  the  political  situation  of  the  Colony,  the  par¬ 
ents  sympathetic,  and  the  young  man  genuine. 

Lydia  C.  Cadbury 
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GOALS  OF  ECONOMIC  LIFE.  Edited  by  A.  Dudley  Ward. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1953.  459  pages.  $4.00 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  to  be  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  dealing 
with  ethical  principles  for  economic  life  consistent  with 
Christian  doctrine.  Several  economists  state  the  goals  toward 
which  and  motives  by  which  economic  life  may  be  activated. 
The  relation  between  economic  activity  and  ethical  values 
is  then  analyzed  by  outstanding  scholars  from  the  fields  of 
]x>litical  science,  law,  history,  psychology,  anthropology, 
biology,  philosophy,  and  theology. 

The  book  achieves  unity  for  a  symposium,  but  a  few  of 
the  chapters  fail  to  concentrate  on  the  relation  of  economic 
life  to  ethics,  discussing  instead  the  relation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tor’s  discipline  to  ethics. 

Western  society  strives  for  freedom  and  justice;  a  number 
of  the  essays  show  that  some  of  each  of  these  values  must  be 
foregone  in  order  to  retain  a  measure  of  the  other.  Friends 
will  be  challenged  particularly  by  the  position  in  the  final 
chapter  that  the  liberal  doctrine  of  “economic  man”  under¬ 
states,  rather  than  overstates,  the  self-centered  nature  of  man. 
One  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  Christianity  has  no  simple 
set  of  maxims  to  which  a  society  must  conform  if  it  is  to  be 
C^hristian  in  its  economic  organization.  The  reader  will  be 
amply  satisfied  if  he  exjjects  searching  questions  rather  than 
final  answers  concerning  the  relation  of  Christian  ethics  to 

economic  life.  ,,,  ^  ,,, 

Willis  D.  Weatherford 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Gilbert  F.  White  has  resigned  as  Haverford  College’s  ninth 
president,  effective  next  January  first,  S.  Emlen  Stokes,  M.D., 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  College,  announced 
on  July  8.  Gilbert  White  will  become  professor  of  geography 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  his  alma  mater,  where  he  had 
been  on  appointment  to  the  faculty  prior  to  coming  to  Haver¬ 
ford  in  1946. 

Dr.  Stokes  declared  that  the  Board  respects  Dr.  White’s 
desire  to  return  to  his  chosen  field  of  teaching  and  research. 
A  geographer  specializing  in  land  and  water  conservation.  Dr. 
White  continued  activity  in  this  field  while  president  of 
Haverford.  Last  April  the  Association  of  American  Geogra¬ 
phers  presented  him  with  its  "Outstanding  Achievement 
Award”  for  1954  for  his  “penetrating  study  of  water  resources 
and  water  control  problems”  and  for  his  “contribution  to 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  sound 
evaluation  of  public  policies  and  projects  for  water  use  and 
development.” 

Dr.  White  is  United  States  Member  of  UNESCO  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arid  Zone  Research  and  was  chairman  of  the 
international  conference  on  arid  lands  held  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  last  April.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  technical  articles  and  reports  on  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  of  a  book  on  floods.  He  is  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 


“Gilbert  White  will  be  a  hard  man  to  replace,”  Dr.  Stokes 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Haverford  alumni.  “The  Managers  fully 
recognize  the  fruitful  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  material,  financial,  and  educational  growth,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  community.  No  one  has 
been  more  skillful  and  diligent  in  interpreting  Haverford  to 
friends  and  strangers  here  and  abroad.” 

During  Gilbert  White’s  administration  Haverford’s  endow¬ 
ment  increased  from  $4,500,000  to  more  than  $10,000,000. 
Scholarship  funds  quadrupled;  faculty  salaries  rose  substan¬ 
tially;  and  a  building  program,  now  nearing  its  goal,  has 
assured  at  least  one  new  dormitory  and  a  field  house  for  the 
nation’s  oldest  Quaker  college. 

Gilbert  White  is  a  member  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting. 


Our  Friend  Shigeru  Oae,  clerk  of  Osaka  Monthly  Meeting, 
Japan,  writes  us  that  the  Osaka  UNESCO  Council  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  large  group  of  pen-pals  who  are  corresponding  with 
their  partners  abroad.  The  group  comprises  several  thousand 
high  school  and  college  students,  maintaining  contacts  with 
more  than  40  different  countries.  They  have  even  published 
books  describing  their  experiences  with  these  contacts,  organ¬ 
ized  exhibitions  displaying  art  productions  from  abroad,  and 
arranged  for  actual  meetings  with  their  correspiondents  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  group  is  in  great  need  of  more  correspondents  from 
the  United  States.  Anyone  interested  should  write  to  UNESCO 
Pen-Pals  Club,  c/o  Mr.  Hideo  Sakamoto,  Osaka  UNESCO 
Council,  Nishishimizu<ho,  Minami-ku,  Osaka,  Japan. 


Two  reprints  have  been  made  of  material  contributed  by 
Maurice  A.  Mook,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  to  The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  for 
February  26  and  March  5,  1955.  The  major  part  of  these 
three-column  reprints  deals  with  "An  Early  Amish  Colony 
in  Chester  County,”  Pa.  Dating  from  the  early  1770’s  the 
group  survived  for  some  60  years.  The  community  is  of  in¬ 
terest  for  its  early  acceptance  of  non-Amish  ways,  and  unique 
in  being  the  first  Amish  congregation  in  America  to  build 
a  meeting  house,  thus  departing  from  the  century-old  Amish 
custom  of  worshiping  in  private  homes.  “It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  structure  of  the  building  was  patterned  after  the 
plain  Quaker  meeting  houses,  three  of  which  existed  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Amish  community  in  Chester  Valley.” 

Maurice  Mook  establishes  the  site  of  this  meeting  house 
and  reviews  the  existing  records  of  the  families  making  up 
the  community. 


The  United  Nations  has  offered  Laurie  and  Lucia  Barber 
a  two-year  contract  to  work  at  the  Institute  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
to  do  work  similar  to  that  they  have  been  doing  in  Brazil, 
according  to  the  Newsletter  of  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Conn.  They  expect  to  leave  for  Turkey  in  September,  after 
settling  their  affairs  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Francis  Worley,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represenutives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  (No.  93)  on  June  15  in  the  House:  “The 
race  for  supremacy  in  armaments  which  exists  today  gener¬ 
ates  a  condition  of  continual  unrest  among  nations.  It  also 
requires  enormous  exf>enditures  of  funds  which  could  accom¬ 
plish  much  if  directed  into  peaceful  channels.  Therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  in  order  to  make  conflicts  among  nations  less 
probable  and  to ‘enable  the  use  of  funds  for  the  happiness 
and  advancement  of  mankind  and  not  for  its  destruction,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  advocates  the  total  disarmament  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  with  adequate  and  periodic  inspections  by  the  United 
Nations  to  insure  compliance  therewith;  and  be  it  further 
resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Anthony  Eden;  to  the 
Premier  of  France,  Edgar  Faure;  to  the  Premier  of  Russia, 
Nikolai  Bulganin;  and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold.”  (Punctuation  not  official  and 
supplied  by  the  Editor) 

On  June  29,  a  group  of  Representatives,  looking  to  the 
forthcoming  conference  of  the  Big  Four  at  Geneva,  .  .  re¬ 
solved  that  the  most  fervent  wish  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  that  ours  will  be  a  world  of  peace.  .  .  Francis  Wor¬ 
ley,  a  co-sponsor,  was  directed  to  deliver  copies  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  representatives  of  the  Big  Four  at  Geneva. 


Members  of  the  Friends  Social  Union  and  their  families 
received  a  cordial  welcome  at  Jeanes  Hospiul,  Philadelphia, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  12.  They  were  received  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Burg,  Hospital  administration,  and  Clarice  Ritter,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board.  The  former  took  the  group  on  a  tour 
to  observe  the  various  facilities  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Zilleson,  director  of  the  laboratories,  explained  some  of 
the  diagnostic  procedures,  including  blood  counts  and  the 
typing  and  storage  of  blood.  Dr.  David  Stephenson,  resident 
radiologist,  showed  the  visitors  through  the  X-ray  department 
and  demonstrated  the  fluorescope.  Following  the  tour  the 
group  assembled  in  the  Supeley  Hall  living  room,  where  a 
welcome  was  given  by  Dr.  Horace  Darlington,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  a  brief  talk  was  given  on  the  history  of  the 
Hospiul  by  Russell  Knight. 

After  supper  the  group  reassembled  for  a  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  before  separating.  It  was  a  happy  and  informative  after¬ 
noon,  portraying  to  Friends  in  a  direct  manner  the  work  of 
this  important  health  service  mainuined  by  Friends. 


"The  Day  I  Met  Caruso”  by  Elizabeth  Bacon  Rodewalk 
In  the  Reader's  Digest  for  July  won  a  Reader's  Digest  |2,500 
First-Person  Award.  It  is  a  delightful  account  of  a  meeting 
between  a  10-year-old  Quaker  girl  and  the  great  singer  dur¬ 
ing  a  train  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York.  'The  author  is 
a  member  of  Rockland  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 


Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  for  1955  are  available  on  request  from  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Included  are  minutes  of  the  two  com¬ 
ponent  former  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  held  March  25 
and  26,  1955. 


The  resolution  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Sen.  Res.  93,  is  an  interesting  new  effort  to  get 
the  facts  necessary  for  good  judgment  on  current  disarma¬ 
ment  efforts. 

The  "whereas”  sections  are  rather  good  statements  of  the 
problems  of  expenditures  and  the  desire  to  achieve  "a  reli¬ 
able  system  by  which  steps  might  be  taken  to  limit  and  reduce 
the  size  of  military  forces  and  to  insure  the  control  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.”  These  goals  are  less  than  the  toul-dis- 
armament  aims  of  Quakers  and  many  others,  but  have  the 
advantage  of  being  couched  in  language  which  does  not 
frighten  or  irritate  Senators.  And  this  is  important  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  eight-member  bipartisan  subcoimnittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  make  "a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  study  of  proposals  looking  toward  disarmament  and  the 
control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.”  (Note  the  variation 
in  language  as  it  appears  in  latter  portions  of  the  resolution. 
Could  Friends  find  a  new  word  which  means  disarmament,  yet 
which  avoids  the  negative  tones  feared  by  so  many?  With  the 
Stassen  appoinment,  disarmament  almost  became  a  respect¬ 
able  word — but  not  quite.) 

The  Humphrey  resolution  would  set  up  a  committee  to 
study  the  efforts  X)f  the  United  Nations  to  control  and  reduce 
military  forces  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  governments,  and  of  private  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individuals;  the  relationship  of  arms  to  the 
economy,  and  to  international  tensions;  the  dangers  of  uni¬ 
lateral  reduction,  and  methods  of  assuring  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  study  and  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  to  be  reported  not  later  than  March  31,  1956. 

Coordination-minded  people  will  rejoice  at  the  directive 
that  "full  use  shall  be  made  of  studies,  reports,  and  plans 
prepared  by  executive  agencies.”  What  will  be  the  reaction  of 
Stassen,  recently  appointed  as  special  assisunt  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  just  such  purposes?  A  by-product  of  the  Humphrey 
resolution  might  quite  possibly  be  a  forcing  of  other  groups 
to  do  some  real  work  and  come  up  with  some  new  ideas.  We 
need  a  few  new  ideas,  but  we  need  also  to  remember  law¬ 
makers  need  a  reasonable  popular  support  before  they  will  be 
willing  to  uke  bold  new  steps  in  disarmament 

Geoice  C  Haeoin 


During  the  summer  months  a  weekly  meeting  for  worship 
is  held  each  Sunday  at  Lake  Paupac  Club,  Greentown,  Pa., 
10:30  a.m.  The  average  attendance  exceeds  40  and  has 
reached  60.  All  Friends  and  others  are  invited  to  attend  and 
to  visit  with  us  at  this  1,200-acre  lake  colony,  where  a  majority 
of  the  60-odd  members  are  Friends. 

Geoice  £.  Otto 
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BIRTHS 

CLARK — On  May  23,  to  Stephen  and  Marianna  Clark 
of  Street,  Somerset,  England,  and  15  Lansdown  Place  East, 
Bath,  a  son  named  Henry  Gratton  Clark.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  late  William  P.  and  Emma  C.  Bancroft  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

DOUGALL — On  June  28,  1954,  in  Sydney,  Australia,  to 
William  and  Lucy  Ann  Dougall,  a  daughter  named  Jill 
Matilda  Dougall.  The  mother  is  a  member  of  Mickleton, 
N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Amos  and 
Dorothy  Peaslee. 

FOWLER — On  May  20,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  John  M.  and 
Margaret  Fogg  Fowler,  a  daughter  named  Kathryn  Law¬ 
rence  Fowler.  The  father  is  a  member  of  Florida  Avenue 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  mother  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PASSMORE — On  May  13,  to  Henry  and  Barbara  Pa^ 
more  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  daughter  named  Diane  Louise 
Passmore.  Henry  Passmore  is  a  member  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

PEASLEE — On  March  24,  1954,  in  New  York  City,  to 
Amos  J.,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Peaslee,  a  daughter  named  Sharon 
Dickinson  Peaslee.  The  father  is  a  member  of  Mickleton, 
N.  J.,  Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Amos  and 
Dorothy  Peaslee. 

PEASLEE — On  April  29,  in  New  York  City,  to  Amos  J., 
Jr.,  and  Barbara  Peaslee,  a  daughter  named  Roxanne 
Quimby  Peaslee.  The  father  is  a  member  of  Mickleton,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Amos  and  Doro¬ 
thy  Peaslee. 

WEEKS — On  May  13,  to  Francis  and  Dorothy  Weeks,  a 
daughter  named  Cynthia  Grace  Weeks.  Her  parents  and  five 
sisters  are  members  of  Urbana-Champaign  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Illinois. 

MARRIAGE 

CORNELL-DONOW — On  June  17,  at  Woodmere,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Harriet  Donow,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Judith 
Donow  of  Woodmere,  and  J.  Martin  Cornell,  son  of  Julien 
and  Virginia  Cornell  of  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  The  bridegroom 
is  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

DEATHS 

ELKINTON — On  July  8,  at  his  home,  6514  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Howard  West  Elkinton,  a  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  62  years.  A  graduate  of  Haver- 
ford  College  in  1914,  he  was  one  of  the  first  group  to  go  to 
Europe  in  1917  for  the  .American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  continued  his  association  with  the  Service  Committee 
through  the  years.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Service  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Berlin  office  from  1938  to  1940,  prior  to  which  he  was 
connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Company  for  20  years. 


He  had  been  executive  secretary  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  for  the  past  nine  years.  During  his  later  years  his 
chief  interests  were  Arch  Street  Monthly  Meeting  and  Friends 
Select  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katharine  Wistar  Elkinton;  a 
daughter,  Theodore  Waring:  a  son,  Peter  West  Elkinton;  two 
sisters,  Mary  Elkinton  Duguid  and  Frances  Elkinton  Stokes; 
a  brother,  J.  Passmore  Elkinton;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

GILLETT — On  June  26,  at  his  home,  14  Upland  Park 
Road,  Oxford,  England,  Henry  Tregelles  Gillett,  M.D., 
aged  84  years.  Together  with  his  wife,  Lucy  Bancroft  Gillett 
(originally  from  Wilmington,  Del.)  and  others,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  rebuilding  Oxford  Meeting  during  the  last 
50  years,  and  in  the  building  of  the  new  meeting  house  in 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  opened  last  March,  where  he  was  happy 
to  join  in  worship. 

Henry  T.  Gillett  gave  long  service  as  a  practicing  physi¬ 
cian  in  Oxford,  England.  As  an  Independent  (nonparty 
member)  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  was  member  of 
the  City  Council  (1920-47),  and  mayor  of  Oxford  (1938-39). 
He  wrote  a  short  book  to  express  his  faith  and  message,  which 
was  published  in  the  United  States  in  1954  under  the  title 
The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Democracy.  His  visits  with  his  wife 
will  be  remembered  by  many  Friends  in  the  United  States. 

Surviving  besides  his  wife  are  two  sons,  who  are  doctors, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Eric  Curtis, 
dean  of  men  at  Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Indiana. 

TROTH — On  June  15,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Mary  Woolman 
Troth,  aged  81  years.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  J.  Elmer 
Troth  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  daughter  of  John  G.  and 
Helena  W.  Holme. 


Coming  Events 

JULY 

16 —  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry  Meeting,  9  a.m.  Francis 
Bosworth  of  Friends  Neighborhood  Guild,  Philadelphia,  will 
address  the  children’s  meeting  at  the  Recreation  Center,  10 
a.m.,  and  the  adult  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  "Education 
for  Quaker  Responsibility.’’  Bring  a  box  lunch. 

17 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Worship  and  Ministry 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  2  p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.  Bring 
lunch;  beverages  will  be  provided.  The  second  Query  will 
be  considered. 

17 — Riverside  Meeting,  15th  floor  of  Riverside  Church, 
122nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  3:30  p.m. 
Howard  W.  and  Helen  F.  Hintz  will  attend. 

22  to  24 — Fellowship  Week  End  at  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Sunday,  July  24,  meeting  for  worship  at  Moorestown  Meeting, 
II  a.m.  Bring  picnic  lunch. 

23 — Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
Meeting  House,  10:30  a.m.  Please  bring  a  box  lunch;  dessert 
and  beverage  will  be  served.  Trains  arriving  from  New  York 
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will  be  met  by  Westbury  Friends.  The  speaker  is  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

23 —  Summer  session  of  Fox  Valley  Quarter  (embracing 
two  Meetings  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  four  Meetings  in 
upstate  Illinois)  at  Friends  House,  2002  Monroe  Street,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m..  Central  Standard  Time. 

24 —  Parkerville,  Pa.,  meeting  for  worship,  3  p.m.  All 
welcome. 


28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bad  Pyrmont, 
Germany. 

29  to  August  5 — New  York  Yearly  Meetings  in  joint  sesr 
sions  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

30 — First  meeting  of  the  new  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Third  Street  and  North  Avenue, 
Media,  Pa.,  3  p.m.:  meeting  for  worship,  business  meeting, 
sup[}er,  followed  by  social  gathering. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


A^BAHT,  H.  T^>Meetins  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.ni.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  428 
State  Street;  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 


BOUIiDBB,  COBOBADO  —  Meeting  for 
worship,  10  a.m.  Address  variable;  for 
information  call  Hillcrest  2-3757. 


BVP7ABO,  B.  T.r-Meetinff  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272 
Delaware  Avenue;  telephone  SL,  0252. 


CAlfBBZSOB,  lIASSAOKVSBTTS-> 

5  Longfellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square). 
Meeting  for  worship  each  First-day  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  Telephone  TR  6-6883. 


GKZCAaO,  ZX.ZJBOZS  — The  57th  Street 
Meeting  of  all  Friends.  Sunday  worship 
hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker  House,  5615  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue.  Monthly  meeting  (following 
6  p.m.  supper  there)  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


BBS  1EOIBB8,  IOWA — Friends  Meeting, 
801  Forest  Avenue,  Library  entrance. 
Worship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


DOTBB,  B.  J.— Randolph  United  Meeting, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 


BOWBBBS  OBOTB,  ZZ.BZBOZS— Downers 
Qrove  Preparative  Meeting  of  all  Friends. 
Sunday  meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Ave¬ 
nue;  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m..  Joins 
meeting  for  worship  for  fifteen  minutes. 


OAZBBSVZZiBB,  FZiA,^ — Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 


KABTPOBD,  COBB.  —  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  11  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144 
South  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


JACKSOBVZBIiB,  PXiOBZBA  —  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship, 
11  a..m.;  T.W.C.A.  Board  Room;  telephone 
KVergreen  9-4345. 


KAB8A8  CITT,  ia880UBZ— Penn  Valley 
Meeting  each  Sunday  at  306  West  80th 
Avenue.  Unprogrammed  worship  at  6  p.m. 
Visiting  Friends  always  welcome.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  JA  1556. 


BAB0A8TBB,  FA. — Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  new  meet¬ 
ing  house,  Tulane  Terrace,  off  U.  S.  80, 
1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 


BOBO  X8BABD,  B.  T_Manhasset  Meet¬ 
ing,  Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meeting 
for  worship,  11  a.m. 


BTBB,  XCA88.  —  Visiting  Friends  wel¬ 
comed  for  worship,  July -August,  10  a.m., 
20  Phillips  Avenue,  off  Lewis  Street.  Route 
1-A.  Telephone  Lynn  2-8379. 


MTAltT,  FBA. — Friends  meeting  held  on 
top  floor  of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 


XABASQUAB,  B.  J. —  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
Meeting  House  on  Route  35  at  Manasquan 
Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 


IXBBZOB  BOBTHBT  KBBTXBO,  FA^ 

Corner  of  Montgomery  Avenue  and  Meet¬ 
ing  House  Lane,  Merlon,  Pa.  Meeting  for 
worship.  First-days  at  ll  a.m.;  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.  in  Activities  Building. 


BOBTBBAB,  CABABA — Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  Sundays,  11  a.m..  Room  216,  Y.W.C.A., 
1855  Dorchester  Street  West;  telephone 
PL  1920  or  PL  8967. 


BBW  OBBBAB8,  BOVZSZABA  —  Friends 
meeting  each  Sunday.  For  Information 
telephone  WA  5890  or  UP  8245W. 


BBW  TOBB,  B.  T.— Meetings  for  worship 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  QRamercy 
8-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  E.  15th  St. 

May — September:  144  E.  20th  St. 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 


FA8ABBBA,  OABZFOBBZA— Orange 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship.  East  Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meet¬ 
ings,  8  p.m.,  the  second  Fourth-day  of 
each  month. 


FKZBABBBFBZA,  FBBnTBYABZA — 

Meetings  for  worship. 

Race  Street  and  12th  Street  held  Jointly 
at  20  S.  12th  St.,  10:30  a.m. 

Chestnut  Hill:  100  Blast  Mermaid  Lane, 
10:80  a.m. 

Fair  Hill:  Germantown  Avenue  and 
Cambria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

Frankford:  Unity  and  Wain  Streets, 
11  a.m. 

Germantown:  45  West  School  House 
Lane,  11:15  a.m. 

For  information  about  time  of  holding 
First-day  schools  telephone  Friends  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau,  RIttenhouse  6-8263. 


FKOBimC,  ABZ80BA— Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  11  a.m.,  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  Grant  Fraser,  Clerk,  1221  East 
Edgemont, 


8T.  FBTB1UIBX7BO,  FZ;A.^Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  130  Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting 
and  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


BAITTA  FB,  BBW  MBXZCO  —  Friends 
meeting  for  worship  at  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  St.,  First-days,  11  a.m. 
•  Also  First-day  school  and  care  of  Infants. 


80AB8BAXB,  BBW  TOBB — United  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship.  First-days  at  11  a.m., 
Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting,  133  Popham 
Road.  (Herk,  Frances  B.  Compter,  17 
Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


8KBBWSBUBT,  MW  JBB8BT— Meeting 
House  at  Broad  Street  and  Sycamore  Ave¬ 
nue,  11  a.m.  For  Information  call  S.  Fus- 
sell.  Clerk;  Red  Bank  6-2040W. 


TBOBOB,  AZUBOBA  —  Friends  Meeting, 
129  North  Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745 
East  5th  Street:  Tucson  2-8262. 


STATB  COBZdBOB,  YA<— 818  South  Ather¬ 
ton  Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


WA8KIBOTOB,  B.  C,— The  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  one  block  from  Connecticut  Ave¬ 
nue,  First-days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


WOBCBSTBB,  1IA88A0BV8BTTS— Pleas¬ 
ant  Street  Friends  Meeting,  901  Pleasant 
Street.  Meeting  for  worship  each  First- 
day,  11  a.m.  Telephone  4-3887. 


WANTED 


TO  BUY:  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 
in  8  volumes,  edited  by  Marcus  T.  O. 
Gould,  1831.  J.  Beondo,  108-01  101  Ave¬ 
nue,  Richmond  Hill  19,  N.  T. 


3-  OR  4-  ROOM  APARTMENT  for  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  Penn  with  wife  and  baby. 
Convenient  to  University;  starting  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Christopher  Wright,  360  Ed¬ 
wards  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elder¬ 
ly  lady;  must  be  refined  and  a  good  cook. 
Room  and  bath;  cleaning  woman  one  day 
weekly.  References.  Telephone  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  9-0230,  or  write  Box  H56. 
Friends  Journal. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  responsible  woman: 

cooking,  laundry  for  elderly,  able  Quaker 

gentleman.  Live  in;  country,  Chester 
ounty.  Pa.;  bus  service.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Write  Box  H54,  Friends  Journal. 


COUPLE  interested  in  serving  as  care¬ 
takers  for  Friends’  burial  ground;  house 
on  grounds.  Contact  Burial  Ground  Com¬ 
mittee,  Stony  Run  Friends  Meeting,  5116 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore  10,  Mary¬ 
land. 


AVAILABLE 


SOUTHWESTERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 
large  airy  room,  kitchen  privileges,  in 
attractive  summer  home  on  small  lake. 
For  particulars  address  Evergreen  Lodge, 
Forest  Road,  Blast  Alstead,  N.  H. 


LAKE  PAUPAC,  loveliest  spot  in  Pocono. 
Mountains:  furnished  cottage,  5  bedrooms, 
2  baths;  August.  Write  R.  Bye,  Green- 
town,  Pa. 


AMSTERDAM  QUAKERCENTRUM,  Ra- 
phaelplein  2,  Amsterdam-Z,  Netherlands, 
invites  guests  for  bed  and  breakfast;  5.50 
Guilders. 


FOR  RENT  to  married  couple:  Fine  old 
farmhouse  belonging  to  seventeen-year-old 
George  School  senior,  in  return  for  his 
and  hired  man’s  room  and  board.  Write 
William  L.  Paxson,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  R.  D. 


COMFORTABLE,  LARGE  RESIDENCE 
on  Panmure  Road,  Haverford,  Pa.,  for 
rent  for  one  year,  beginning  August  10. 
Reasonable;  semi-furnished;  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  garden,  porch,  and  terrace; 
four  fireplaces.  Convenient  transporta¬ 
tion;  ideal  for  quiet  persons;  third-floor 
occupied  by  refined  tenant.  Telephone 
Lawrence  5-6235,  or  write  Box  M57, 
Friends  Journal. 
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THE  PENINGTON 

215  iAST  15Hi  STUn,  NEW  YOtK  CITY  3 
N«Kt  4Mr  !•  th*  MmIIm 
A  FrUnda  Hoatcl  In  N«w  Yon  for  Frionda 
and  frionda  of  Frionda.  Comfortoblo  rooma 
and  wholoBomo  moala  for  pormanont  Kuaata. 
Accommodationa  for  tranaianta  limited.  Ad- 
raneo  rcaerraUoaa  roqooatod. 

Talaplioao  OKomawy  S-flfS 


AMIKICAN  EUN  a  3  fftflCT  MIAtl 

125  modtrn  rooms  •  Nearest  to 
an  social  and  vacation  activities. 

•  Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door*  Unrestricted  parkinc 

•  Write  for  illustrated  folder. 

Waaom  at.  Narapor,  Hmmtim. 


Counselling  Service  for  Friends 

Appointments  may  be  made  as  follows: 
in  Philadelphia  telephone  Hugo  Boor* 
deau  in  the  evening,  GRanite  6-5092;  at 
Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  telephone  Lovett  De¬ 
wees  before  10  a.m.,  Valleybrook  2474. 


17-Jewel  WATCHES 

ONLY  $14.9$  POSTPAID 

Fincat  Swiaa  Manafactnre.  Gold 
plated.  Boantifnl  Radiant  DiaL  Shock 
A  Water  rcaiatant.  Lifetiaao  crystal. 
Expansion  bracclot,  dta  any  aiao 
wrist.  $75.S0  Talna.  SacrUco.  Maain- 
factnrer's  Christmas  orarstock. 

Yon  examine  these  watches. 

I  Wear  them  at  onr  risk.  Satisfaction 
I  anarantecd  or  money  rofnnded.  Order 
by  mail.  Specify  men’s  or  ladies'. 

Lincoln  Surplus  Sales 

1704  W.  FAXWB^^b  ATMWUM 
CHICAGO  56,  XXiXi. 


CONSTRUCTORS  i mc. 
I E  S I C I E I S  •  FI >11 C I E  I S  •  1 1 1 II E  IS 


MOIIISVItlf  AMD  SaiSTOl.  SUCKS  C  O..  r  A. 
OlO.  tDW.  OTTO.  rut.  aoiT.  c.  Ctowtii.  V.riit. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED  7 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Onr 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  starting  with  as  little  as  $1.00.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

lANSDOWNE  FEDOAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Litarature  on  request 
Fio  A.  Werner,  President 


SECRETARIAL  OPENING 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  the  new  consolidated 
Quaker  weekly,  needs  a  well-trained  secretary, 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Shorthand  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  a  Friend  would  be  preferred.  Write 
for  an  interview,  including  information  about 
education,  age,  and  previous  experience  if  any. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philo.  2,  Pa. 


PINKING  SHEARS 

OMIT  $1.M  POSTPAID.  Owemlwm  piotod. 
gfidllRR  mod*.  MoflwfcKtvror't  Chrlttmos 
■WRrviRciL  Oworanlood  17.95  vaiwo  or  menay 
wfundad.  Ordac  by  inoil.  LINCOLN  SURPLUS 
tAin.  1704  W.  Forwdl  Avu..  Chkoge  26, 
IMmIg* 

tfeeetuuuuimmnneemmeenmmmMi 


Suggested  Form  for  Bequests 


"I  GIVE  AND  BEQUEATH  TO  THE 
FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  THE  AMOUNT  OF 
. DOLLARS." 


Any  such  bequest  as  part  of  your  last 
will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly 
lives. 

Gifts,  endowments,  and  legacies  are  tax- 
free.  Friends  Jenrnal  is  recognized  as  a 
nonprofit  enterprise  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Onr  deadline  is  9:15  a.m.  Monday. 
Instructions  regarding  advertising  MUST 
he  in  onr  hands  before  that  time. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


SZ8PXA.T  ASYHHTISZHG  —  15f  per 

agate  line  or  $2.10  per  column  inch; 
10%  discount  for  0 — 24  insertions 
within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  mors  insertions  within  one  year. 

UOT7X.AH  3KBBTIHG  MOTZCB8— 15f 

per  agate  line;  no  discount  for  re¬ 
peated  insertions. 

CXULBSZrZBO  ADVBBTZBIBa^Tf  per 

word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.00; 
no  discount  for  repeated  insertions.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re¬ 
quested,  and  answers  received  at  the 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL  office  will  be 
forwarded  without  charge. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
ISIS  Cherm  Street,  PUlidelphia  2,  Pa.;  Rl  i-lM 


1394  1955 

Back  Log  Camp,  Inc. 

Sabael,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  Lake 
In  tha  Adirondacks 

Back  Log  Camp  opened  its  60th 
year  on  July  1,  1955,  and  will  close 
September  6.  The  family  of  the 
founders,  Thomas  K.  and  Caroline 
C.  Brown,  of  Westtown  School,  are 
on  hand  as  usual  to  staff  the  camp. 

Here  we  run  three-day  canoe  or 
mountain  trips,  picnics  to  the  smali 
outlying  ponds,  moonlight  island 
suppers,  fishing  excursions  and 
swimming  parties. 

Those  wishing  rest  sunViathe  on 
the  dock,  float  about  in  a  canoe 
with  a  book,  or  take  short  walks 
about  the  near  wilderness. 

ADNESS:  Ml.  AND  MIS.  HENRY  J.  aDRURY 
SAIAEL,  NEV  YORK 
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PARRISH  &  CO. 

Members 

New  York  Stock  Exchense 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

RIttenhouae  6-5800 

Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNBT 
Representative 


RAMBO,  aOSE  &  KEENER 

Investment  Securities 

DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 

REPRESENTATIVE 
1518  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
PEnnypacker  5-2800 

♦ 

Salem  Pike 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Hazel  3-0300 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Estsblisbed  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-6028 


>SK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Represesetative 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 

324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHIIADEIPHIA 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDREiSS,  aivingr  both  old  and  new  addresses.  If  you  are  goina  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  a  short  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  so  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  ns, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^^fospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 

Director 


James  E.  Fyfe*  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  &  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

• 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill  7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


OAK WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

A  small  community  which  emphasizes 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  inner  disci¬ 
pline  in  its  human  relationships. 

GRADES  9  TO  12  INCLUSIVE 
For  additional  information  write 

William  W.  Clark,  Principal 
OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


MOVING 

- and - 

STORAGE 

Professional  pre-planning,  large 
sanitized  trucks,  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel  relieve  you  of  all  details, 
save  you  time  and  money.  We'll 
pack,  move,  ship  whatever  you 
have  to  wherever  you  want  it  — 
or  store  it  for  you. 

Phila.  Chartar  Agancy  for  Unitad 
Van  Linas  —  ona  of  Amorka's 
most  trustad  nomas  in  moving 

QUAKER 

2501  GenMrtewi  Ave.  BAMwia  9-0400 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Establishad  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Boarding  school — Gradat  7-12.  Day  school— Kindargartan  through  Grada  12. 
A  raduction  in  tuition  is  ovoilabla  to  mambars  of  Tha  Sociaty  of  Friands. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Volley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wonomaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


THE  'SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  tha  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  In  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1939 

A  non-profit  corporation  tinea  1936  with  tha  majority  of  trustaas  Friands 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


1799-WESTTOWN  SCHOOL-1955 

"The  regularity  of  hoarding  school  life  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  good  habits  of  work,  and  of  a  well-ordered  and  self-disciplined  life. 
This  is  excellent  preparation  for  the  greater  freedom  of  college  or 
adult  responsibilities.”— Quotation  from  School  Catalogue. 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1956 

For  a  catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

WESnOWN  SCHOOL  BOX  1000,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


Serving  the  Society  of  Friends  for  62 
years,  George  School  offers  personalized  in¬ 
struction,  a  basic  grounding  in  moral  and 
spiritual  values,  and  a  broad  experience  in 
democratic  living  for  440  boys  and  girb  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 

For  further  information,  plaasa  write: 

PRINCIPAL  RICHARD  McFEELY,  Box  351 
George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


B8  THE  LBaAL  INTELUaENCBa 


